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CERAMICS IN PLYMOUTH COLONY, AN ANALYSIS 
OF ESTATE INVENTORIES 1631-1675 
by Paul G. Chace 


The establishment of English colonies in America 
during the 17th century has long interested historians. 
The chronicles of settlement and subsequent military, 
political, and social events have been researched and 
published. Almost every American is familiar with the 
founding of Jamestown in Virginia and the hardships 
and fortunes of the Pilgrims at Plymouth in Massa- 
chusetts. Yet we still know little about the daily ac- 
tivities and simple living conditions in those early 
American colonies. Knowledge of the common and 
everyday objects of material culture used by the col- 
Onists is particularly limited. Few historical records 
detail mundane daily routines or describe the tools 
and utensils employed in them. 

Fortunately, soon after the settlement of Ply- 
mouth, the colony enacted legislation requiring that 
upon the death of an individual an inventory of his 
estate must be made and recorded. These detailed 
records of household items offer a rare insight into 
the material culture of the 17th century Plymouth 
Colony. The earliest inventory is from 1631, eleven 
years after settlement. Typescript copies of the four 
volumes of Plymouth Colony inventories for the period 
1631 up to the early 1680’s are available in the 
library of Plimoth Plantation, Inc. 

The ceramic wares of the 17th century remain 
very poorly known but are often described in these 
Plymouth Colony inventories. The following analysis 
of ceramic wares recorded in the household inventories 
is directed toward two specific objectives. The first 
is to delineate, using the inventory data, the types 
of wares and vessels that were known and available 
to the Plymouth colonists. The second objective is to 
establish if possible from the context of the inven- 
tories the areas and activities in which the different 
vessels were used. Both of these objectives would 
provide new insights into daily life in Plymouth Colony. 

Only four previous studies of colonial New Eng- 
land household inventories are known. None deals with 
the period under study here. Two cover the 1675- 
1775 period, and one deals with 1750-1800. The only 
previous study dealing with Plymouth Colony records 
examined the 1621-1640 inventories. 

Cummings (1964), in attempting to document 
the proper furnishings for local house museum res- 
torations of the 1675-1775 period, has published 
selected rural household inventories of Suffolk County, 
Massachusetts — the area around Boston. He does 
not discuss ceramics in particular, although they do 
occur frequently in his book. 

Teller (1968) has published a detailed study 
of ceramic wares in inventories of the 1750-1800 
period in urban Providence, Rhode Island. The wares 
mentioned in this later period are almost entirely fine, 
imported ware such as delft, white stoneware, por- 
celain, and creamware. Teller determined that higher 
economic groups had larger amounts of the newest 
and finest wares. It was also observed that each house- 
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hold was style conscious, and in that period of rapid 
style change in ceramics, each household kept its 
newest and best ceramic ware in the parlor while 
relegating older styles to the kitchen closet. 

A study by Stone (1970) analyzed the ceramics 
in a sample of both urban and rural inventories of 
Suffolk County. He notes that the inventories after 
1720 contain much more descriptive detail as new, 
fancy imported wares became available. The dates new 
wares appear in urban Boston inventories correlated 
closely with advertisements of these wares in early 
Boston newspapers (Dow 1927). Stone found porcelain 
more frequent in the wealthier urban Boston house- 
holds and noted a 40 year time-lag in the adoption of 
new ceramic styles by the land-oriented yeomen of 
Suffolk County. 

An unpublished review by Bailey (1951) of Ply- 
mouth Colony wills and inventories from the 1621- 
1640 period is primarily a categorical listing of the 
material culture mentioned. His summary remarks on 
the category of table utensils provide a broad state- 
ment on the presence of ceramics and other similar 
utensils in the earliest Pilgrim households. 


Like everything else in the early colonial house, 
the table utensils were generally simple. Not one 
piece of silver is mentioned, in any of these wills 
and inventories, although a considerable amount 
of pewter appears. Pewter probably was _ highly 
regarded as the chief prize of many a household, 
and kept highly polished to make a proud display. 
Bottles, cups, flagons, platters, pots, salts, and 
vessels of pewter are found among the table uten- 
sils mentioned. 


The presence of ‘‘earthen’”’ utensils, such as 
platters, pots, and dishes, is interesting. There 
is no proof that these articles were made in Ply- 
mouth . . . . Lura [sic] Woodside Watkins, in a 
recent book, goes so far as to say ‘‘No record of a 
seventeenth-century pottery in Plymouth has come 
to light.’’ [Watkins 1950: 14] The low valuation 
assigned to earthen objects seems to preclude the 
possibility that they were of delftware, so that 
probably they were common, clay utensils brought 
from England. There is one more possibility, how- 
ever. The first Indian house visited by the Pilgrims 
contained, among other things, ‘‘wooden bowls, 
trays, and dishes; also earthen pots;’’ [Arber 
1897: 423] Was some of this early Pilgrim earth- 
enware made by the Indians and traded to the 
settlers? 


Wooden articles were plentiful 
1951: 110) 


Knowledge of 17th century colonial ceramics 
from sources besides inventories is quite limited. In 
her long study of pottery produced in early New Eng- 
land, Laura Watkins (1950: 2) found no surviving 
examples that could be dated from the 17th century. 
similarly, Malcolm Watkins’ (1960: 34, 45) study of 
North Devon pottery imported to the early American 
colonies located only a single vessel which survived 
above ground. 

Archaeological excavations of 17th century co- 
lonial sites in Virginia and Massachusetts have re- 
covered sherd collections, but only very brief descrip- 
tions of these ceramics have been published to date. 
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The ceramics recovered from Jamestown have been 
described in a number of reports (Cotter and Hudson 
1957; Hudson and Watkins 1957; and Jelks 1958). 
Ceramics were recovered from the early Virginia 
plantation sites of Green Spring (Caywood 1955) and 
Denbigh (Noel Hume 1965), from the smaller house 
sites at Clay Bank (Noel Hume 1966a) and Tutter’s 
Neck (Noel Hume 1966b), and from the Challis pottery 
kiln (Noel Hume 1963). In Massachusetts, ceramics 
are reported for the following sites: the Howland house 
(Deetz 1960), the Clark house (Welch 1964), the Alden 
house (Robbins 1969), the Kettle pottery kiln (Watkins 
1950), and the Aptucxet trading post (Lombard 1927, 
1929, 1933, and 1953). The only really adequate 
description of any 17th century pottery found in co- 
lonial America is Malcolm Watkins’ monograph on the 
earthenware imported from North Devon, England 
(Watkins 1960). The state of current knowledge of 
the 17th century ceramics available to the early Ameri- 
can colonists was Summarized a few years ago by one 
of the foremost experts on English ceramics, Ivor 
Noel Hume (1958: 2). “‘Our knowledge of coarse pot- 
tery is so slender that we can very easily attribute 
19th century fragments to the 17th century and vice- 
versa.’’ Little improvement has been made since that 
time. 


WARES AND VESSELS 


Because the inventories were not primarily in- 
tended for the identification of small artifacts within 
the household, the ceramic materials in the listings 
are not always clearly delineated. The only items of 
which one can be certain are those pieces specifically 
described as being of earthen, earthen ware, or stone 
[ware]. 

The earthen and earthen ware items presumably 
refer to utilitarian wares of a relatively coarse nature, 
those low-fired wares of reddish-brown or buff colored 
clays. There are 62 inventories which include items 
described by these terms. Those entries with earthen 
or earthen ware are listed in Table 1. The term stone- 
ware does not appear in the inventories, but the de- 
scriptive term stone does appear (as in Mountford 
and Celoria 1968: 1, 4, 9). All the vessels designated 
as of stone are forms commonly made as ceramic 
wares and can be presumed to be of stone-hard, 
high-fired ceramic stoneware, with one exception. En- 


tries with stone [ware] are encountered in 11 inven-— 


tories and are listed in Table 2. 
The one exceptional entry of stone which probably 


does not refer to ceramic stoneware is ‘‘3 stone pipes”’ 


in the very early (1634) inventory of Thomas Evans. 
Pipes of ceramic stoneware were unknown in the 17th 
century. These pipes probably were real stone. They 
may have been similar to the two stone tobacco smok- 
ing pipes recovered archaeologically from the William 
Clark house site occupied from about 1630 (Welch 
1964, Plate Ill). Stone pipes have also been recovered 
from 17th century Jamestown in Virginia (Welch 1964: 
21, citing Harrington 1951). 

Ceramic articles of delftware or porcelain are not 
easily identified in any of the inventories. Several 


entries may refer to such special wares. These entries 
are discussed below. 

The present study is based on some two hundred 
Plymouth Colony inventories, dating from 1631 through 
1675. During the earliest decades of settlement there 
are only a few inventories, but there are progressively 
more for succeeding decades. Colony law in Plymouth 
did not require a will and estate inventory to be pre- 
sented to the government and recorded until 1633 
(Bailey 1951: 2). Even after 1633 some estate records 
probably were not received and recorded by the gov- 
ernment. Just how many deaths, wills, and estate 
inventories went unrecorded has not been estimated. 
The records contain wills with no accompanying estate 
inventories and vice-versa. 

The small number of Plymouth Colony inventories 
for the earliest decades correlates, in part, with the 
small original population. The population included 58 
men who owned property in 1627 and 89 taxpayers 
in 1633 (Langdon 1966: 31, 82). It is likely that this 
founding population contained relatively few elderly 
and infirm individuals, so that for several decades after 
the first years of pioneering and deprivation, a low 
adult male death rate might be expected. From the 
inventories it appears that the ownership of all property 
in the household rested with an adult male. Only his 
wife’s and children’s clothing seems exempted and 
omitted from the inventory. In the very few estates 
recorded for females, it is usually evident that they 
were widows who owned their late husbands’ estates. 
By the 1640’s the population was growing rapidly, and 
in 1643 there were 625 able-bodied men aged 16 to 
60 within the colony (Langdon 1966: 83). The extant 
inventories increase in number proportionately. 


The inventories include estates of men both rich 
and poor, gentlemen with large homes (even two 
homes) and men without a house, occupants of the 
town of Plymouth and those from outlying, rural settle- 
ments. Lacking a detailed demographic analysis of 
the Plymouth Colony population for the period, it can 
be assumed that the inventories available provide an ad- 
equate sampling of property actually present. The in- 
ventories, however, were not compiled so that 20th 
century investigators might identify the contents of 
17th century households. The seventeenth century in- 
ventory is summed in terms of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. It is the 20th century investigator who attempts 
to sum the number of ceramic vessels. The problems 
and limitations of inventory data require some consid- 
eration. 


Establishing the value of the deceased’s property 
appears to have been the important objective of in- 
ventory-making, and the listing of material objects 
was simply the means to that end. The nomenclature 
of the inventory was that of the persons who were 
designated by the court to evaluate the deceased's 
personal property. In most cases the inventories were 
made and signed by two or three men. Presumably 
these men were chosen because they were of some 
standing with the local government. It must also be 
assumed that they were mature men of the community 
who understood the contemporary material culture 
and employed a relatively complete vocabulary for de- 
scribing and recording it. Yet these skills presumably 
were only the means toward the principal purpose of 


evaluating the objects in terms of current coin. Thus, 
if favor with the current government and knowledge 
of the current economy are assumed to be the pri- 
mary criteria for choosing the inventory takers, there 
would be little reason to expect them all to be equally 
competent in describing such minutiae as the ceramic 
vessels in the kitchen and dairy. 

To what degree the various men who made the 
inventories shared a common knowledge about the 
ceramics and other objects of material culture cannot 
be established. Since the number of actual objects 
was small in the pre-industrial 17th century, most 
individuals probably understood or recognized most 
objects. Yet, would a 17th century man use the same 
terms as his wife or maid to describe the ceramic 
vessels commonly used in the kitchen or buttery? To 
what extent were females present in the house offering 
Suggestions as the government men worked at their 
official inventorying task? The answers to these prob- 
lems might be as varied as are 20th century person- 
alities of government agents and ordinary housewives. 
It would be presumptive to believe that identical terms 
in different inventories always describe the same kind 
of thing, but we must accept such presumption in this 
study. It is equally possible that different terms in 
two inventories, or even in the same inventory might 
actually describe objects of the same kind; in this 
case we are simply forced to categorize them differ- 
ently and presume a real difference. 


Besides possible semantics problems with the in- 
ventories there are also some temporal aspects that can 
produce confusion. Because an inventory was made 
some time after the death of an individual it might be 
in some cases that items of property were removed 
from the estate and distributed by the family, heirs, or 
creditors before the inventory was organized. To what 
extent, if any, this affects the records is uncertain. 
Most inventories, moreover, appear to represent ‘‘heir- 
loom’’ households. The items were assembled by their 
owner during his lifetime, a period which extended 
backwards in time several decades as a rule. It might 
be expected that most deceased men were elderly 
and already would have passed through the period of 
their greatest economic purchasing ability. Much of 
their personal property would be old. Some items might 
even have been acquired from previous generations. 
By the date of the inventory the total accumulation of 
items must be considered as an heirloom household — 
a factor important to any discussion of stylistic trends 
in the material assemblage. 


The most perplexing problem, however, is one 
of incompleteness in the data. Most objects in the 
inventories are simply not listed by material. The items 
specifically designated as of earthen, earthen ware, 
or stone in the inventories probably represent only a 
portion of items actually made of ceramic. They may 
be a very poor and biased sample. One does not need 
to be told a bedstead is made of wood: it is common 
knowledge and assumed. Books are made of paper; 
sheep shears are made of iron; barrels are made of 
wood; shirts are made of textiles. These facts we take 
for granted. Yet a pott might be of silver, pewter, iron, 
brass, wood, or ceramic. So too might be a platter, 
a dish, a porrenger, a bowl, a flagon, and a salt. Where 


the material of an item is not specified one cannot 
always assume the material is commonly understood. 
Especially for ceramic vessels, they may be duplicated 
in metals or in wood. Probably most ceramic items 
in the inventories will go unrecognized for this reason. 
This is a severe limitation of the data. 

The ceramic items most likely to be listed without 
mention of their materials are those which have a 
specitically named form or function, such as: caudle 
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be easily distinaulched for eatery nilegaec: without 
referring to their materials. All of these terms appear 
in the inventories but never are designated as being 
of ceramic. It would seem that the more non-specific a 
vessel’s characteristics the more likely it is to be 
described in details such as its materials. That this 
relationship does hold can be demonstrated. The ves- 
sels most commonly described in the inventories as 
earthen or earthen ware are simple potts and pans. 


Containers distinguished by their contents could 
easily go undescribed or even overlooked. A selection 
of such entries are listed in Table 3. It seems likely 
that many of the entries of oyle, butter, honey, and 


(blooming) flowers include an undescribed or un- 


mentioned ceramic container. 

The use of the value in coin for an item in an 
inventory provides only a poor guide to its material. 
To use value as a guide, one would have to hold all 
of the following factors as constants: the personal eval- 
uation system of each inventory taker, the economy 
and available money, the local supply and demand of 
each object, the state of wear or use, and the nomen- 
clature used in describing the objects. These factors 
almost certainly are not constants. Sometimes, more- 


over, several items are grouped together and a single 


evaluation is given for the lot. In these cases, at best, 
one can only use the value as a maximum value for 
any one object in the entry. 

Earthenware vessels were in some instances valued 
so low they may not even have been worth listing. 
Single items of earthenware are generally valued at 
less than a shilling. The inventories of Kempe in 1641, 
Jenney in 1644, Gannett in 1655, and Tilson in 
1660/61 suggest some earthenware pieces were given 
values of only two pence each. There are a number 
of inventories, apparently of complete households, 
which do not list any ceramic vessels. In these cases, 
the earthenware might be included in an entry such 
as, “‘other smale things necessary about the house 


O0- 10- 00,’’ in the Nathaniel! Tilden inventory of 1641, 
or “other smale things in the house”’ as in the 1660 


John Deane inventory. The final entry in the 1648 
inventory of George Knot’s estate reads, “4 earthen 


and things forgotten 01-00-00.’’ Fortunately, it appears 
to have been the custom in Plymouth Colony to list 
even small items of essentially nil value if they were 
present. Such summary entries as cited above are not 
common. 

The nomenclature used in describing the ceramics 
in the inventories is part of the 17th century ceramic 


classification system, or ‘‘enthnotaxonomy’’. The terms 
employed are those known to and assigned by the 
inventorying agents. The occurrence of a term in the 
inventories is a significant indication of its real use 
in the period. 

One major division of the 17th century ceramic 
Classification system is the recognized difference be- 
tween earthen ware vessels and those of stone [ware]. 


Indeed, these are recognized even today as two distinct 
genera of ceramics. 

Another division deals with the origin of the 
ware. The 1654 Atwood inventory entry, “It New 


England earthen ware seaven peeces,” indicates that 


some earthenware was being manufactured by then in 
the New England area. The statement implicitly sug- 
gests that it was sometimes distinguishable even at 
this early date from that produced outside New Eng- 


land, presumably from earthenware imported from old 


England. Certainly, much of Plymouth Colony’s earthen- 
ware was imported from England (Watkins 1960). What 
is most surprising is that the local potters’ ware was 
somehow distinguishable at this early date from that 
produced in England, where the potter probably learn- 
ed his trade. It is also significant that the classification 
of origin between New England and old England was 
applied only to earthenware. We now understand that 
only earthenware ceramics were made in early New 
England. Stoneware in the 17th century Plymouth 
Colony all was of foreign origin. (Watkins 1950). 


The form or function of a ceramic vessel is an- 
other division recognizable in the nomenclature of the 
inventories. The terms specifically connected with the 
recognized ceramic vessels, vessels identified by the 
description earthen or stone, are probably only a frac- 


tion of the terms of the 17th century ceramic classifi- 
cation system. Many specific terms were excluded from 
this study because they were not unequivocally as- 
sociated with vessels identified as ceramic. As pre- 
viously discussed, items with highly specific forms 
or functions are likely to be named in the inventories 
without referring to their material. The items that are 
relatively nonspecialized are more likely to be described 
in terms of their ceramic material and thus be in- 
cluded in this study. 

To a considerable extent earthenware forms and 
functions are distinct from stoneware forms and func- 
tions. Earthen vessels are identified in the inventories 


in greater frequency and in a greater array of forms 
and functions than stone vessels. Of earthen vessels, 
the most common term is pott which occurs in 27 in- 
ventories where no less than 88 potts are enumerated. 
Still more potts might be implied in entries such as 
8 earthen panns & potts & tubbs’’ from the 1644 
Jenney inventory. However, since earthen here is only 
specifically connected with panns, the potts and tubbs 
are not positively considered to be of earthenware. 
The Barnes inventory of 1671 includes ‘‘2 earthen 
potts with butter.’ Although this is the only occurrence 
designating materials, other entries suggest this may 
not be a unique function. The Kempe inventory of 1641 
includes ‘‘5 earthen panns 1 butter pott,’’ the Allen in- 


ventory of 1648 has “2 butter pots,’’ and “4 butter 


potts 1 earthen pan” is found in the 1673 Prence in- 
ventory. 

Another storage function is indicated in the 1641 
Kempe inventory by ‘'2 earthen old oyle potts.’’ The 


Storage of oyle seems more often to have been in a 
Jarr. The 1633 Langford inventory has ‘‘oyle Jarre of 


a a quart, "a lls and oyle”’ occurs in the 1654 Atwood 


inventory, and ‘‘1 laar of « oyle’’ appears in the Coleman 


inventory of 1674. However, the term earthen is only 
directly associated with larr in the 1675/76 Palmer 
inventory entry ‘‘an eathen larr.’’ (It seems likely that 


such earthen jars for oil are olive oil jars of Spanish 
manufacture [Goggin 1960].) 
A special function is reflected in ‘‘1 earthen pott 


with sugar 00-01-06" in the Brewster inventory of 


1644. The Hazell inventory of 1651 includes ‘‘a pound 
of white sugar 00-01-06”; although this entry is valued 
the same, no container is described. 

The second most common vessel described as 
earthen are panns. These occur in 19 entries which list 


not less than 48 examples. The phrase “1 earthen 
warming pann” is unique to the Pryor inventory of 
1639. Although warming pans occur in many inventor- 


ies they are usually assumed to be bed warming pans of 
metal. This entry may be an error, or some man making 
the inventory may have considered that a cooking pan 
does heat or warm things generally. The phrase ‘‘an 


earthen bason’”’ occurs in two inventories, the Jenney 
inventory of 1644 and the Barnes inventory of 1671. 

The third most common items of earthen ware 
are Dishes. They occur in seven entries and at least 21 
Specimens are counted. Another entry of ‘‘6 blew ear- 
then Dishes 00-03-00”’ in the Atwood inventory of 1644 


suggests something more than coarse utilitarian ves- 
sels, possibly delft ware. (Delft ware will be discussed 
below.) Possibly having the same meaning as Dish is 
the term platter. In inventories where one term is used 
the other does not appear. The Ring inventory of 1631 
includes ‘‘l erthen platter.”” The 1675 Savory inven- 
tory has ‘earthen ware platters and potts...’’ and "4 
earthen platters” occur in the 1675/76 Fallowell in- 
ventory. Although not listed by materials, others may 
be represented by the entry ‘‘earthen potts and platters 
and two stoning luggs” in the Bullocke inventory of 
1667. _ 

The Tilson inventory of 1660/61 has ‘6 earthen 
porrengers.’’ The only other such occurrence of certain 
ceramic material is in the entry ‘‘an earthen porrenger 
& a drinking cup’ from the 1662 Browne inventory. 
The cup just mentioned might have been earthen ware. 
The Prence inventory of 1673 includes ‘‘1 earthen 
Cupp.’ Earthenware might also be implied in the entry, 
‘To pewter and some earthen potts & cups & other 
smale things 01-05-00" from the 1670 Howland in- 
ventory. 

A vessel of possibly distinct form from a Cupp is 
suggested by the entry ‘earthen ware as dishes and 


drinking potts’” in the 1663 Walker inventory. No 


other specifically earthen examples of drinking potts 


occur although the 1671 Barnes inventory which em- 
ploys the term Cupp also has ‘‘a Drinking pott.” 


The other form specifically associated “with the 
material earthen is found in the entry ‘‘l earthen 


judg’ in the Hopkins inventory (of 1657-?). Other 
examples might be implied in the 1661 entry “. . . ear- 
then potts and Juggs pans...” from the Parker inven- 
tory. 

: Forms in items described as stone [ware] are 
limited. Inventory entries mentioning stone articles are 
listed in Table 2. Eight entries use the term jugg or 
lugg, and 10 vessels are enumerated. However, the 
term stone bottle or botella occurs in three other in- 
ventories and may be synonymous with jugg. The only 
other terms used with stone are in the 1641 entry 
‘1 stone pott ... " and the 1673 entry “1 stone 
platter.” 


No ceramic ware other than earthenware and 
stoneware can be identified with certainty in the in- 
ventories. Delftware is earthenware covered with an 
opaque white tin oxide glaze and often enameled in 
blue and other colors. This and similar wares were 
being produced in Italy, Spain, Holland, and England 
by the 17th century, much of it in imitation of Oriental 
porcelain (Jelks 1958; Noel Hume 1969, 1970). It 
has been recovered archaeologically from 17th century 
sites in Virginia (Jelks 1958; Caywood 1955: 22) and 
in Massachusetts (Lombard 1927: 82, 1933; Deetz 
1960; Welch 1964; and Robbins 1969). Porcelain, the 
highly prized, translucent white ceramic often decorated 
in blue and polychrome enamels, was exclusively an 
Oriental product in the 17th century. Imported pieces 
were prized in 17th century England and were par- 
ticularly rare in the American colonies. Only a few 
items of porcelain have been recovered from 17th 
century contexts in Virginia (Jelks 1958: 204; Noel 
Hume 1965: 11, 1970: 257). There is one doubt- 
ful 17th century find from New England (Lombard 
1929). 

The major problem in identifying what is cur- 
rently called delft and porcelain is that neither ware 
appears to have had a precise name in 17th century 
New England. No term apparently existed in the com- 
mon vocabulary to distinguish these wares, if they 
were locally present. The term gallyware or galli pot 


appears in a number of inventories but never in as- 
sociation with the term earthen. Gallyware may be a 


term referring to all lead glazed earthenwares (Garner 
1948: 1; Hughes and Hughes 1968: 81), or to 16th 
century ware brought on Mediterranean ships (Cox 
1944: 886; Garner 1948: 1; Honey 1964: 42), or to 
17th century apothecary jars (Honey 1964: 39; Hughes 
and Hughes 1968: 81; Brears 1971: 246; Oxford En- 
glish Dictionary), or as ‘‘delft’’ is used today, to any 
earthenware form covered with white, tin glaze (Garner 
1948: 1; Mountford and Celoria 1968: 2-3, 10). It is 
still unclear what the term meant to 17th century 
residents of Plymouth Colony. 

The earliest term to appear in Boston newspapers 
that probably refers to delft is ‘‘fine Holland tile’’ in 
1716 (Dow 1927: 82). The phrase ‘‘Dutch Tiles for 


Chimneys’’ appears from 1719 to 1730 and occasion- 
ally thereafter (Dow 1927: 82-84). Fixed chimney tiles 
are not listed in household inventories. In a 1731 ad- 
vertisement ‘‘Delft Ware’”’ first appears in Boston news- 
papers, and it is common thereafter, sometimes spelled 
‘“delph’’ (Dow 1927:84). In the published inventories 
of rural Suffolk County, Massachusetts, the phrase 
‘six delph dishes & six plates’’ occurs only in a 1768 
entry (Cummings 1964: 219). However, from study- 
ing Suffolk County inventories from 1680, Stone 
(1970: 79) equates the phrase ‘‘blue and _ white 
earthen ware” with delft. This phrase first appears in 
the 1730’s inventories. The earliest entry he recognized 
that might refer to delft was ‘‘3 white pottinger’”’ in an 
inventory of the 1700-09 period. 


While one can identify terms to equate to por- 
celain in the 18th century, the existence of a recog- 
nized term in the 17th century New England common 
vocabulary is uncertain. Boston newspapers report a 
stolen “China Tea Cup’’ in 1718, but ‘“‘Chinaware, 
lately imported’’ is not advertised for sale until 1721 
(Dow 1927: 82). Among the published rural inventories 
of Suffolk County, a 1732 entry is the first to employ 
the term ‘‘China Plates’’ (Cummings 1964: 120). How- 
ever, Stone (1970: 80-81) has demonstrated that por- 
celain came into style much earlier in urban Boston 
than in rural areas. The earliest entries in his sample 
referring to porcelain were ‘‘6 cheny Dishes’’ in the 
1671 estate inventory of Peng Heath of Roxbury and 
“one China Bason” in the 1693 estate inventory of 
Joseph Rock of Boston. ‘‘China’’ did not appear again 
in Boston inventories sampled until 1721, although it 
was common thereafter. It is probably significant that 
1721 was also the first year ‘‘Chinaware’’ was ad- 
vertised for public sale in Boston newspapers. 


An initial search of the pre-1676 inventories of 
Plymouth Colony has not revealed any of the above 
terms which would indicate the presence of ceramic 
delft or porcelain. (However, the terms Holland, Dutch, 


China and even Dutch pan occur. Notes on their oc- 
currence were not compiled for this study.) 


There are four entries in the early Plymouth Colony 
inventories which may indicate the presence of such 
special ceramic wares. All four occur in the estate 
inventories of men of considerable wealth. Each man 
owned a bedstead, another indicator of wealth and 
social status. The 1644 inventory of the estate of John 
Atwood of Plymouth included ‘‘6 blew earthen Dishes 


00-03-00.” If they really were earthen, they must have 


been blue decorated delft. Possibly of the same na- 
ture are ‘‘3 blew potts & a bason” in the 1642 in- 


ventory of William Swyft of Sandwich. The estate of 
Thristrum Hull of Barnstable inventoried in 1666 had 
“1 white earthen ware 00-06-00.’’ The apparent high 


evaluation seemingly would preclude reference to 
French white engobe utilitarian earthen ware (Marwitt 
1967; Fortier 1970: 881; Noel Hume 1969: 142). 
The entry probably refers to delft, but it may just be an 
erroneous attempt to describe unfamiliar porcelain. 
The 1671 inventory of the estate of John Barnes of 


Plymouth tncludes all in one entry “. .. 3 earthen 
potts another white Gally pott . . . a little white bottle 
and a white Drinking Cupp ... .”’ If these pieces are 


ceramic they most likely are delft, although porcelain 
or even grayish white stoneware may possibly be 
represented. 


HOUSEHOLD CONTEXT OF CERAMICS 


Besides providing the nomenclature of the 17th 
century ceramic classification system, the inventory 
may give some insight into the functions served by 
ceramic vessels at that period. It can be suggested 
that the location of an object in the house is determined 
by its use. If this premise were valid without qualifica- 
tion, an object would be encountered where it was 
employed and would remain in that location ready for 
subsequent use. If the object had two or more uses, 
it might remain where it was last used until moved to 
the area of its next use. With such multiple uses the 
object might move back and forth between locations 
but at any location it still would reflect its use at that 
location. 


However, when space inside the house is limited, 
it is often used for several purposes throughout the 
day and throughout the seasons. The space required to 
lay out bedding may be required also for preparation 
for meals, for the gathering of people to eat, for the 
activities of home-craft production, for entertainment, 
and then again for sleeping. Many activities may be 
carried on within the same space. Because of the 
multiple activities, the many different objects employed 
in these activities cannot usually remain exactly where 
they were used. Therefore, most objects have a storage 
area where they can be placed out of the way while 
other activities are carried on. The storage area for 
many objects is standardized, learned, and habitually 
employed. It can be assumed that the storage area of 
each object is usually close by and handy to the area 
of its normal use, in most cases within the same room 
in which it is employed. 

If objects of the same kind had a standard usage, 
they would be expected to be located in the same 
activity area within every household. That is, kitchen 
utensils like skillet, kettle, pothook, spoon, etc. (when 
they occur) should be found in the kitchen area of 
households. One would expect that objects found with 
them were also employed in the kitchens. If a location 
within the house can be established for a particular 
kind of object like an earthen pott, that location may 


indicate the activity in which that object was employed. 


An inventory consists of sequential entries each 
enumerating and setting the value for one or more 
objects. It would be expected that the inventory agents 
listed the items roughly in the order in which they 
encountered them in a room and then proceeded on 
to the next room to continue the listing. Indeed, some 
Inventories contain room designation. Although room 
designations are usually lacking, if listing the contents 
of one room at a time was the usual procedure, then 
the objects of each room would appear adjacent in the 
inventory list and form a _ recognizable complex. 
Kitchen items would appear adjacent to each other, 
and the items of the parlor likewise would be grouped 
together. When specific activities with any specialized 
objects were carried on within an area, the objects in 
that area would form a distinctive complex. Each room 
should be represented by its own complex of objects 


— the objects used and stored in that room. Artifacts 
characteristic of each room and its activities should 
appear grouped within the total inventory, although it 
might not always be evident whether an unspecialized 
item was the final object enumerated for one room or 
the first from the next room. 


lf the population shared a common cultural tra- 
dition and carried on the same activities within their 
separate houses, it would be expected that similar 
complexes of objects appear in each inventory. A 
complex of items representing the kitchen should be 
present in each inventory, and these items ought to 
be much the same in each household. Each dairy room 
should be represented by it characteristic complex, as 
should the parlor, the sleeping areas, etc. Cummings 
(1964: xiii) found this to be the situation in his sample 
of New England household inventories. 


The available inventory transcripts from Plymouth 
Colony for 1641 through 1675 can be used to es- 
tablish some complexes of objects characteristic of 
each room. Where ceramic vessels are part of those 
complexes, something of the specific activities in which 
ceramic objects were employed is suggested. For this 
analysis, only those inventories which mention earthen 


objects were considered. In the available transcripts 
there were 56 sequentially ordered inventories which 
mentioned earthenware. (The available transcripts 
from the 1630’s do not maintain the original sequen- 
tial order of the entries, nor does the 1657 (?) inven- 
tory of the Hopkins estate.) 

Most of the inventories containing the earthen- 
ware have no room designations. Of 56 inventories 
with earthenware, 10 appear to name every room in 
the house and list the objects in each of those rooms. 
Seven other inventories have one or several rooms 
designated but do not appear to name or list all the 
rooms in the house in organizing the entries. The re- 
maining 39 inventories have no room designation but 
are simply a sequential list of objects. 

The use of room designations appears to be 
related to factors of wealth, to size of house, to the 
presence of a certain degree of variety in the material 
complex, and to the period from which the inventory 
dates. Those seventeen estates with room designations 
have a value of 90 pounds or more. Of the 39 with 
no room designations, only eleven inventories had a 
value of 90 pounds or more, and all but 3 of these 
eleven date before 1657. The early 17th century New 
England settler’s house was usually a small structure 
of one or two first floor rooms with chambers above. 
As the century progressed, many of these houses were 
expanded and enlarged. Larger homes were construc- 
ted as more wealth was acquired (Isham 1928: Mor- 
rison 1952; Cummings 1958, 1964). Room designa- 
tions appear not to have been used for small houses. 
Indeed, room designations would be of little aid in 
making an orderly list of the limited items of material 
property found in a pioneering settler’s one or two 
room structure. Room designations tend to be found in 
the inventories of the most wealthy estates. Almost 
certainly the houses in these wealthy estates were 
larger, contained more rooms, and had more objects. 
The room designations then became a useful aid in 
organizing the inventorying. As an indicator of the 
greater variety in larger estates, it can be noted that in 


this sample of 56 inventories bedsteads are present 
in 64% of those estates which are valued over 90 
pounds. Bedsteads rarely occur (11%) in the poorer 
households. The larger proportion of inventories appear- 
ing with room designations as the century progresses 
apparently reflects growing estates and larger houses. 
After 1660 43% of the inventories have room desig- 
nations, whereas only 18% employed room designa- 
tions in the period from 1640 through 1660. [Studies 
such as Cummings (1964) may contain a severe bias 
toward wealthy households because he included only 
inventories with complete room by room entries. ] 

In establishing where earthenware was used and 
stored within Plymouth Colony houses, an analysis 
was made of items which appeared with and adjacent 
to earthenware in the sequential inventories. Many of 
the inventory entries containing earthenware (Table 1) 
also mention other kinds of objects. Presumably these 
objects were located in proximity to one another when 
the inventory agents were going through the house. 
Similarly, the objects in the inventory entries adjacent 
to the entry with earthenware should also have been 
located close by the earthenware. 

Notes were made of the objects in the entries 
immediately adjacent to the entry with earthenware. 
It is sometimes obvious that several entries preceding 
and several entries following the entry with earthen- 
ware all belong to a single complex of items char- 
acterizing one room. Although somewhat subjective, 
these objects nearly adjacent to earthenware in the 
list are all considered to be a part of the complex of 


items located around the earthenware. The total number | 


of objects assumed to be finally associated with an 
entry of earthenware is variable. Each group of as- 
sociated objects usually contains enough specialized 
items to reveal the room complex to which it belongs. 
Furthermore, the several inventories with room desig- 
nations provide specific lists of items to characterize 
each type of room. Earthenware and associated groups 
of objects, it was found, can be assigned to four com- 
plexes: a kitchen complex, a dairy complex, a parlor 
complex and a storage complex. In only seven cases 
are there groups of objects which do not fit clearly 
within one of these complexes. 

The complex most often distinguished by the ob- 
jects associated with earthenware is the kitchen com- 
plex. The characteristic objects of this complex are 
cooking utensils (metal pot, kettle, skillet, pothook, 
spit, etc.) and food containers and serving vessels 
(bowl, dish, trencher, tray, pail, etc.). The kitchen com- 
plex also tends to include the objects for processing 
milk, butter, and cheese, and for brewing beer. The 
earthen vessels specifically designated with the kitchen 


complex groups are potts, panns, larr, Dishes, por- 
rengers, platter, and drinking pott. Often stored in the 


kitchen are guns and weapons, bibles and books, axes, 
and garden tools. Even bedding and spinning wheels 
occur in the kitchen complex. In large measure, the 
great number of objects in the kitchen complex results 
from the many activities centered in the kitchen, 
particularly in the small New England house. Through 
the terminal year of this study, 1675, it seems likely 
that most of the houses inventoried were old and small 
and had only one or two ground floor rooms besides 
the kitchen. 


The dairy complex, parlor complex, and storage 
complex with their earthenware are most easily dis- 
tinguished from the kitchen complex by the omission 
of the principal objects which characterize the kitchen 
complex (cooking utensils and food containers and 
serving vessels). The dairy and parlor complexes occur 
as object groups apart from the kitchen complex only 
in large estates (those over 100 pounds). 


It seems likely that in poorer dwellings which 
lacked separate dairy rooms the specialized activities 
of the dairy room were carried on in the kitchen. The 
dairy room complex characteristically contains cheese 
processing vessels, bowls, churn, and tubs. The complex 
lacks beds, chamber pots, spinning wheels, garden 
tools, weapons, drinking vessels, mortars, books, and 
the full array of cooking utensils found in the kitchen 
complex. The only specified earthen vessels mentioned 


in the five inventory groups identified with the dairy 
complex are potts, panns, and a bason. 


There are six inventories which contain earthen- 
ware in a parlor complex. These occur in estates with 
values exceeding 150 pounds. The parlor complex com- 
monly includes bedding, bottles, drinking vessels (in- 
cluding venice glasses), and table cloth and excludes 
most kitchen and dairy complex items. The 1674 Willett 
inventory entry “earthen ware & Glasses in the Glossett 


Great Rome 01. 10-00” has been assigned to the parlor 
complex, al although that Glossett in the Great Rome 
also contained mauet and tubbs, items stored but 


probably not used in the parlor. The only specified 
earthen vessels in the parlor complex groups are potts, 


pot with sugar, and Dishes. However, it is significant 


that several of the items which may be delft or pos- 
sibly porcelain are part of this complex. The ‘‘1 white 


earthen ware” valued at six shillings in the 1666/67 
Hull inventory and all the white pieces in the Barnes 


inventory of 1671 are in parlor complex groups. How- 
ever, blew items discussed as possible delft occur in 


a kitchen complex and stored “in the staire Chamber.” 


The complex of items in storage often contains 
barrels, tubs, woodenware, and foodstuffs (meat, pork, 
turnips, cabbage, pumpkins, beans, butter, and cider) 
and “‘lumber.’’ Odd or incomplete tools are sometimes 
present. Areas designated in the inventories that are 
used for storage of earthenware include: inner Cham- 


ber, Kitchen Chamber, staire Chamber, outlett Inner 


Roome, leanto, celler, and out door. Certainly the kit- 


chen is a storage area in many households, but it can 
be isolated as a special area by its distinctive complex. 
The earthen vessels mentioned in storage areas are 


potts, oyle potts, butter potts, Dishes, and bason. 


~The remaining seven inventories with gr groups 
including earthen potts and other earthen ware do not 


fit the characteristics of any of the four defined com- 
plexes. Some may be odd lots in storage. Some groups 
may include parts of two complexes because the earth- 
enware happened to fall at the beginning or end of 


the inventory of a room, so objects from two room 


complexes are adjacent to the earthenware in the se- 
quential inventory. Some cases may represent sequen- 
tial entries of objects that were not adjacent within the 


house, such as items overlooked and then found and 
added to the inventory list. Whatever the cause, the 
relatively small number of unusual object groups re- 
maining suggests that the Plymouth households ex- 
amined in this study were similar in the contents and 
organization. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The surviving Plymouth Colony estate inventories 
from 1631 through 1675 provide an unusually de- 
tailed description of the material culture found in 
households. They often mention ceramic. vessels. 
Sixty-two inventories use the term earthenware in 
describing objects, and eleven inventories describe 
items of stoneware. The form and nomenclature of 
the inventories precludes the certain identification of 
many other possible ceramic items. While this severely 
limits the information about ceramics which can be 
drawn from the inventories, the following conclusions 
can be generated. 

The 17th century Plymouth Colony vocabulary for 
describing ceramics differentiates primarily between 
earthenware and stoneware. Through 1675 no term 
appears in the inventories which clearly designates delft 


Or porcelain; possibly these wares are intended in 
items described as ‘‘white’’ or as “‘blue’. A 1654 
inventory entry indicates that New England earthen- 
ware was being made at that date and could be dis- 
tinguished. Descriptive names for 14 earthenware ves- 
sels and 4 stoneware vessels are used. The terms 
describing stoneware are jug, bottle, pot and platter. 
By associated and adjacent. objects in n the inventory 
lists it is possible to determine where most kinds 
of earthenware vessels were located, though the 
sample is small, and exclusive use in any area cannot 
be established. Earthenware items in the kitchen in- 
clude pot, pan, jar, cup, porrenger dish, platter, and 
drinking pot. t. The dairy room earthenware includes pot, 
pan, and bason. The earthenware in the parlor consists 
of dish, pot, ot, and sugar pot. Earthenware in storage 
areas include pot, bason, dish, oil pot, and butter pot. 
Although they could not be associated with a room, jug 
and warming pan occur specifically designated as of 
earthenware. The similarities between the inventories 
indicates the Plymouth residents’ households were 
much alike in content and organization and were all 
part of a single historical tradition. 


TABLE 1 INVENTORY ENTRIES WITH EARTHEN FROM PLYMOUTH COUNTY ESTATE RECORDS 


Name Date Entry Value 
Mary Ring July 1631 1 erthen platter 00-00-03 
Godbert Godbertson Oct 1633 an earthen pan 00-00-06 
Stephen Dean Oct 1634 two earthen dishes 00-01-00 
William Palmer Nov 1637 4 earthen potts 00-02-00 
Thomas Pryor Sept 1639 1 wodden kane 2 stone bottella 00-08-00 
1 earthen warming pann 
leather bottle 1 earthen pann 00-03-06 
2 dishes & spoones 
Mr. William Kempe Sept 1641 2 earthen potts 00-00-04 
of Duxburrow 2 earthen old oyle potts 00-00-04 
5 earthen panns 1 butter pott 00-02-00 
2 latten pans & 2 earthen potts 00-01-06 
1 stone pott 8 earthen pott 00-00-08 
William Swyft June 1642 a prcell of earthen potts 00-02-00 
of Sandwich 
Edward Foster Feb 1643 earthen ware 03-00-00 
William Brewster, May 1644 1 earthen pott 00-00-04 
gent., of Plymouth 1 earthen pott with suger 00-01-06 
John Jenney, May 1644 8 earthen panns & potts & tubbs 00-05-00 
gent., of Plymouth an earthen bason 00-00-02 
Stephen Hopkins July 1644 earthen potts 00-00-06 
of Plymouth 
Mr. John Atwood, Feb 1644 6 blew earthen Dishes 00-03-00 
gent., of New Plymouth for earthen ware 00-04-00 
Mr. Robert Hicks July 1647 in earthen things 00-01-00 
Henery Smith Dec 1647 in earthen vessells 00-05-00 
of Rehoboth . 
Joseph Holiway Dec 1647 the manure one litle earthen pot one 00-09-00 
of Sandwidg pitch folk one payer of tinnes 
for a fork one frying pan 
George Knott June 1648 4 earthen pots 2 earthen pans one 01-00-00 
of Sandwidg ould sack 2 baggs and som haemps 
and many other smal things of 
like vallew and things forgotton 
Ephraim Hicks Mar 1649/50 4 earthen pans 00-02-04 
Nicholas Robbins Mar 1649/50 4 earthen potts and 2 panns 00-03-06 


of Duxborrow 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


Name 
Thomas Blossom 
James Lindale 

of Duxburrow 
James Glassie 
Rev. John Lothropp 
of Barnstable 
John Faunce 
Henrery Merritt 


Mis. Ann Atwood 

of New Plymouth 
Thomas Gannett 

of Bridgwater 


Edward Datten 
of New Plymouth 
Mis. Sarah Jeney 
of Plymouth 
Richard Sealis 
of Scituate 
Capt. Miles Standish 
of Duxbury 
Stephen Hopkin 
Mr. William Bradford 
of Plymouth 
William Chase 
of Yarmouth 
Edward Tilson 


William Parker 
of Taunton 


Richard Sparrow 
of Easthan 


John Browne 
of Rehoboth 

Francis Cooke 
of Plymouth 


John Walker 
Thomas Howes 
of Yarmouth 
Timothy Hatherley 
of Scittuate 


Thristrum Hull 

of Barnstable 
Mr. Anthony Thacher 
Nathaniel Warren 

of Plymouth 
Richard Bullocke 

of Rehoboth 
Gabriell Fallowell 

of Namassakett 


Date 


April 1650 


Oct 1652 


Feb 1652 
Dec 1653 


Dec 1653 
Jan 1653 


June 1654 


July 1655 


Nov 1655 
Feb 1655 
Mar 1656 
Dec 1656 


1657 (2) 
May 1657 


Sept 1659 
Mar 1660/61 


Nov 1661 


Mar 1661/62 


April 1662 
May 1663 


Dec 1663 


Feb 1665/66 


Nov 1666 


Mar 1666/67 


Aug 1667 
Oct 1667 


'Nov 1667 


Feb 1667 


Entry 
one earthen pott and a pan 
one letten pan and an earthen Dish 


in earthen ware and a letten pan 
tinn and earthen ware 


trayes and earthen vessels 

bowles trayes wooden Dishes earthen 
pots trenchers | 

It New England earthen ware seaven 
peeces 

3 earthen potts 

2 earthen pots 

earthen pan 

earthen pan 

one earthen pan 

one earthen pan 

earthen potts and pans 


8 peeces of earthen ware & a ston 
Jugg 
some old earthen & wooden ware 


earthen ware 


1 earthen judg 

4 venice glasses and seaven 
earthen Dishes 

in earthen thinges 


6 milke pans 15 trayes and three potts 

in some other small earthen things 

6 earthen porrengers 

in meale seives wooden vessells 
traises dishes pailes platters 
barrells Cheesfatts earthen potts 
and Juggs pans 2 leather bags 
2 linnine bagges 

3 pewter dishes a quart pott 2 basons 
a porrenger 5 smale earthen dishes 
with a little old pewter & six trencher 

a parcell of earthen ware vallued att 

an earthen porrenger & a drinking cup 

1 earthen pan and 2 earthen potts 

4 earthen potts 1 Cupp 2 wooden 

_ trayes 

earthen ware as dishes and drinkeing potts 

in earthen dishes wooden platters 
trayes pail & c. 

five earthen vessells 

6 earthen potts 5 earthen pans & 
other earthen ware 

3 earthen potts 

1 white earthen ware 

in earthen ware and other smale thinges 

7 earthen pans & other earthen 


earthen potts and platters and two 
stoning luggs 
earthen and wooden dishes 


Value 
00-01-03 
00-01-04 


00-02-06 
00-07-06 


00-05-00 
00-10-12 


00-02-00 


00-01-06 
00-00-04 
00-00-09 
00-00-09 
00-00-09 
00-00-09 
00-06-00 


00-04-00 
00-02-00 
00-05-00 


00-10-00 
00-03-06 


00-12-00 
00-01-00 
00-01-00 
04-04-00 


00-16-00 


00-10-00 
00-00-08 
00-00-09 
00-05-00 


00-04-04 
01-05-00 


00-03-00 
00-10-00 


00-02-00 
00-06-00 
00-12-00 
00-06-00 


00-06-00 


00-02-00 


TABLE 1 (continued) 


Name 
Samuell Sturtivant 
of New Plymouth 
Henery Howland 
of Duxbury 


Nathaniel Goodspeed 
of Barnstable 
Gartherew Hurst 
William Lumpkin 
of Yarmouth 
John Barnes 
of Plymouth 


Thomas Prence, Esar. 


Josias Cooke 
of Eastham 
Roger Annadowne 
of Rehoboth 
Mr. John Dicksey 
of Swansey 
Thomas Willett 
of Swansey 


Capt. Nathaniell Thomas 
of Marshfield 
William Blackstone 
Thomas Savory 
of Plymouth 


John Palmer 
of Scittuate 
John Fallowell 


Date 
Oct 1669 


Mar 1670 


May 1670 


May 1670 
Jan 1670 


Aug 1671 


April 1673 


Oct 1673 
Nov 1673 
May 1674 
Nov 1674 


Mar 1674/75 


May 1675 
Jan 1675 


Mar 1675/76 
Mar 1675/76 


Entry 


earthen potts 


To pewter and some earthen potts & 


cups & other smale things 


To earthen and wooden thing 
tining thinges and earthen dishes 


NO = 


a8) 


NM MANM® 


alcomy spoone 4 earthen potts and pans 
earthen dishes 


Chest with several! earthen potts 

with Divers smale thinges in them 
firkin with hogsfatt and an earthen pott 
earthen potts with butter 

earthen vessells with an earthen basin 
pitchers 2 earthen potts 

1 Cheesladder one roleing pin 

venice Glasses 3 other glasses 

1 stone Jugg 3 earthen potts 

another white Gally pott a 

Drinking pott a pewter tunnell a 

little white bottle and a white 

Drinking Cupp and other old earthen ware 
milke pans 9 earthen potts a 
Grindstone a sundiall 3 hoes 

butter potts 1 earthen pan 

Case and some Glasse bottles 

1 earthen Cupp 

earthen ware 


earthen potts 


earthen ware 


earthen ware & Glasses in the 


Glossett Great Rome 


dary vessells — 3 Cheesefatts 


2 


ditto 


more in earthenware 
by earthen wares pailes milke 


vessells 


an earthen pott and a Glasse bottle 
earthen ware platters and potts and 


scuming things 2 Glasse bottles 
and four spoones 2 knives 6 
trenchers & 2 Iron wedges & 2 
axes and one spade and 1 hoe & 
one bagg; and a Racke & an old 
hatchett and an old shovell 


an earthen farr 


2 


tin pans and 1 tin kettle 1 tin 
lanthorn 4 spoons 4 earthen 
platters earthen pans 3 earthen 
potts 


10 


Value 
00-02-06 


01-05-00 


01-05-00 
00-05-00 


00-01-00 
00-01-00 


00-05-00 
00-10-00 
00-05-00 
00-05-00 
00-01-06 


00-07-00 


00-14-00 
00-01-08 


00-03-06 
00-02-00 


00-04-00 
01-02-00 
01-10-00 
00-03-00 
00-02-00 
00-06-00 
01-04-06 


00-04-09 
01-00-00 


00-00-09 
00-10-00 


TABLE 2 


INVENTORY ENTRIES WITH STONE FROM PLYMOUTH COUNTY ESTATE RECORDS 


Name Date Entry Value 
Thomas Evans Feb 1634 3 stone pipes 00-01-00 
William Palmer Nov 1637 2 stone Jugs 00-01-06 
Thomas Pryor Sept 1639 I wodden kane 2 stone bottella 00-08-00 

1 earthen warming pann 
Mr. William Kempe Sept 1641 1 stone pott 8 earthen pott 00-00-08 
stone jugg 1 leather bottle 4 a pike 00-02-06 
Mis. Sarah Jeney Feb 1655 8 peeces of earthen ware & a ston Jugg 00-04-00 
Francis Cooke May 1663 halfe a dozen of trenchers and 00-01-00 
one stone bottle 
Richard Bullocke Nov 1667 earthen potts and platters and 00-06-00 
two stoning luggs 
Samuell Sturtivant Oct 1669 1 stone jugg 1 sawcer & porringer 00-01-06 
John Barnes Aug 1671 2 venice Grasses 3 other glasses 00-07-00 
1 stone Jugg 3 earthen potts 
another white Gally pott a 
Drinking pott a pewter tunnel! 
a little white bottle and a white 
Drinking Cupp and other old earthen ware 
Josias Cooke Oct 1673 2 stone bottles 00-09-00 
Thomas Prence, Esar. April 1673 1 stone lugg 1 old feirkin 1 old Case 00-02-00 
1 old pott 
1 stone platter 00-01-00 
Roger Annadowne Nov 1673 a Glasse bottle and a stone lugg 00-02-00 


TABLE 3 CONTAINERS DISTINGUISHED BY THEIR CONTENTS BUT POSSIBLY OF EARTHENWARE 

Rich Langford sept 1633 oyle Jarre of a quart 00-00-04 
Alexander Winchester July 1647 butter fourty pounds 01-00-00 
George Allen Sept 1648 2 butter pots 

John Hazell Oct 1651 a pound of white sugar 00-01-06 
Ann Atwood June 1654 a Jarr and oyle 00-03-00 
Judith Smith Dec 1659 butter and cheese 01-00-00 
John Walker April 1664. parcell of oyle and lime 01-15-00 
Anthony Thacher Aug 1667 in hony & the vessells 00-07-00 
William Bassett Aug 1670 for Molasses oyle butter table and 04-00-00 

Cards with other thinges 

Joseph Coleman Nov 1674 1 larr of oyle 00-06-00 
John Perren Nov 1674 a small pott of honey 00-01-06 
Thomas Willett Nov 1674 4 flower potts with Flowers Ol -??- OO 
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PROPHESYING AT PLYMOUTH 
by D. T. Upton 


For ye may all prophecie one by one, yt all may learne, 
& all may haue comfort. 
—!Cor. 14:31 (Geneva Bible) 
Q. 31. Who Is a prophet in this sense? 
A. He that hath a gift of the Spirit to speak unto 
edification, exhortation, and comfort. 
— John Robinson, AN APPENDIX 
TO MR. PERKINS’ SIX PRINCIPLES, 
1642 
When Women Preach, and Coblers Pray, 
The fiends in Hell, make holiday. 
— John Taylor, 
LUCIFERS LACKY, 1640 


‘‘Prophesying”’ in the English Puritan movement 
was a complex and varied institution. In some form 


or another, it had played a controversial role through- 
out the history of Christianity, and had generally been 
discouraged or suppressed by church authorities.’ 
Though there is probably no direct connection be- 
tween early manifestations and those of the 16th and 
17th centuries with which we are concerned, it is 
interesting to note the persistence of the impulse to 
lay expression. 

Prophesying at Plymouth was the result of a 
general Reformation interest in the office of the pro- 
phet. Increased emphasis upon scriptural religion often 
brought a feeling that one had to analyze, account for, 
and include in one’s own religious life almost every 
aspect of the New Testament church. Paul lists “‘those 
who preside over the government of the church in 
accordance with Christ’s institution,’’ said Calvin, ‘‘as 
follows: first apostles, then prophets, thirdly evan- 
gelists, fourthly pastors, and finally teachers.’ In his 
view, only the latter two still exist in the 16th century 
church. The former three were used in the early church, 
and God ‘‘now and again revives them as the need 
of the times demand,’’® but ordinarily they are absent. 

The function of prophets, Protestants agreed, 
was to speak ‘“‘vnto men to edifying, and to exhor- 
tacion, and to comfort.’’* There the agreement ended. 
‘‘Prophecy’’ came to mean a variety of things among 
Protestant groups; most of tne disagreement con- 
cerned who may prophesy. Basing their argument pri- 


marily on | Corinthians 14, as did most of the con- 
tenders, the Plymouth church decided upon a policy 
which was open in theory, but limited in practice by 
social convention. It is the intent of this paper to 
attempt to delineate this policy, as well as to explore 
some of its possible sources. 

This paper will cover, first, the origin of pro- 
phesying among the Reformed churches of Europe 
in the 16th century; second, the transmission of the 
institution to England, and its growth and develop- 
ment there. Next, some account of prophesying among 
early 17th century Dutch groups with whom the Scrooby 
congregation might have been familiar will be offered. 
The opinions of English separatists and those of John 
Robinson will be examined. Finally, prophesying in 
New England in general and in Plymouth in particular 
will be discussed, and some conclusions about the 
use of prophesying in the Plymouth church in the 
1620’s put forth. The whole will be structured rather 
loosely, in order to present as much of the evidence 
as possible. 


PROPHESYING AMONG CONTINENTAL 
REFORMED GROUPS 

First-generation reformers (Luther, Calvin, Zwin- 
gli, etc.) saw prophesying essentially as biblical inter- 
pretation, which was a sober matter to be dealt with 
by the learned.‘ Calvin’s discussion of it in the In- 


Stitutes, IV. i. 5, is vague, and in the end seems to 


suggest that the prophet of a sort of glorified teacher 
(in the official sense), with somewhat closer ties to 
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*! Cor. 14:3; Geneva Bible, as are all other Biblical 
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God. Enthusiasts, on the other hand, saw the Bible 
as infallible only when interpreted by an inspired 
person, no matter what his education or station might 
be. This expresses the essential range of opinion on 
the subject. The more “‘left’’ the group, the more 
willing it generally was to accept prophecy from many 
sources. The more “‘right’’, the more it tended to 
restrict the office. For instance, William Perkins, an 
orthodox Puritan, equated it with mere clerical preach- 
ing. His The Art of Prophesying is a book of hom- 
iletics.° In Patrick Collinson’s words, prophesying was 
at one extreme a ‘‘learned expository labour, conduc- 
ted in Latin among scholars and students; at the other, 
it could be a lively occasion for exercising the liberty 
of the children of God.’”® 

During the Marian exile, English Protestants 
were introduced to it in its former aspect, in the 
‘‘conferences’’ of Zurich and Geneva. Perfected at 
Zurich, and used widely in many other continental 
reformed churches, it was a way of opening the 
scriptures through the combined talents of ‘‘a company 
variously schooled in the modern humane studies.’ 
It served chiefly as a means for training future min- 
isters and for continuing the education of those al- 
ready holding pastorates.* Eventually, the laity, by 
popular demand, were admitted to listen.” Collinson 
says that often the proceedings ended with a vern- 
acular sermon preached for the benefit of this audi- 
ence.*° The learned discussions had, of course, been 
conducted in Latin. 

The exiles were impressed by these conferences 
and adopted them for their own use. The service book 
of the Genevan exiles stipulated that 

Every week once, the congregation assemble to 
hear some place of the scriptures orderly expound- 
ed. At which time, it is lawful for every man to 
speak or inquire as God shall move his heart and 
the text minister occasion, so it be without pertin- 
acity or disdain** as one that rather seeketh to 
profit than to contend.” 

At the same time, some of these Englishmen 
must have been familiar with the practices of the 
foreign Protestants in London. In the reign of Edward 
VI, John a Lasco, a Polish immigrant and ‘‘advanced’’** 
Zwinglian, received appointment as superintendent of 
the foreign Protestant congregations in the English 
capital. In his orders to them, he provided for regular 
weekly meetings of congregation and pastor, where 
all church members were free to discuss doctrine.” 


PROPHESYING IN THE ELIZABETHAN CHURCH 

The earliest recorded phophesyings within the 
Anglican church were held in 1564. In that year, pro- 
phesying took place in the diocese of Norwich.” In ad- 
dition, the archdeacon of Essex reported that there 
were five centers of it in his region.** It spread quick- 
ly, under the aegis of individual bishops, and proph- 
esyings are recorded as having been held in the 
diocese of Exeter, under Bishop Alley, before 1570, 
in the diocese of Coventry ‘‘’almost sithence the be- 
ginning of the Queen’s Majesty’s reign,’’’ and in the 
diocese of Northampton, under the auspices of the 
town preacher Percival Wiburn,*’ by about 1571. By 
1574, they had spread to the dioceses of York, Chester, 
Durham, and Ely. The Bishop of London sanctioned 


several within his diocese, ‘‘as did most of the other 
bishops.’’** 

These ‘“‘exercises’’ (as they were sometimes 
called), whether set up as such from the first, or 
evolving from other activities, were part of a cam- 
paign by the hierarchy to educate the clergy, in ac- 
cordance with Elizabeth’s directive that no one should 
hold a living who was “utterly unlearned,’”’ as indeed 
many were.’ Others of these ‘‘official and semi-official 
projects for the improvement of the ignorant clergy”’ 
included required Bible study and periodic oral ex- 
aminations by the archdeacons,” ‘‘the bishop’s eyes.’’** 
All of these undertakings, Collinson points out, ‘‘tended 
to assume the shape of’’ continental conferences. In 
some cases, as in Essex, two to five of the learned 
clergy moderated, examining their less-educated col- 
leagues in public, so that all were ‘‘ ‘for shame com- 
pelled to do something.’ ’’ In others, only the ‘‘ ‘learned 
and discreet’ ’’ spoke publicly, while the rest of the 
ministers were given tasks in which they were tested 
afterward by ‘‘four of the most learned ministers of 
the deanery.’’ This was the case in Sussex.” 

The rules or ‘‘Orders” for the prophesyings varied 
somewhat, but there was a general pattern. Most were 
held from nine to eleven o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing.”* Generally, one of the local clergy was assigned 
a text the week before, on which he spoke at moderate 
length (about forty-five minutes), followed by two 
others who made brief (about fifteen minutes) addition- 
al remarks. The subject matter was supposed to be 
mere exegesis—the main speaker to ‘‘explain his 
text, and confute foolish interpretations, and then 
make a practical reflection, but not to dilate to a 
commonplace.’ Often, however, it was charged that 
other topics, such as the vestments and church polity 
and discipline, were illegally discussed, especially in 
heavily Puritan dioceses.” 

It was standard procedure that no speaker should 
Oppose another, except when he has spoken contrary 
to the Scriptures.** At St. Alban’s for example, ‘’We 
suffer none to be reproved openly, nor one to impugn 
another, but if any happen to overshoot himself, it is 
talked of secretly and reformed among ourselves ere 
we pass [from] the church.’ Prophesyings, in this 
manner, could become ‘‘collective sermons,’’ as they 
have been called.’ 

After all the speakers had finished, other divines 
could criticize them. Often it was only the most edu- 
cated who were accepted as fit to pass judgment, 
but in some instances, as at Northampton, it was law- 
ful for ‘‘any one of the brethren’ (clergy) to present 
their objections in writing, to which an answer was 
required before the next session.” 


In some dioceses, prophesyings were followed, 
logically, by sessions designed to correct the conduct 
of the clergy.*” As John Robinson said, the two keys 
of doctrine and discipline were ‘‘of the same nature,’ 
and many divines, in addition to being ‘‘utterly un- 
learned,’ did often ‘‘haunt alehouses or taverns,’’”® 
and ‘“‘give themselves to hawking, hunting, tables 
[backgammon], cards, dice . . . , shooting matches, 
and other like vanities ... .’’*° 

The prophesying sessions were of great interest 
to the people, who were admitted from the beginning 
In some places where their education was one of the 
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aims of the exercises; in other locations, they gained 
admission very early. William Harrison, an Elizabethan 
commentator, reported that the laity had ‘‘with zealous 
violence intruded themselves among them (but as 
hearers only).’’* The laity usually solicited the required 


episcopal authorization for prophesying sessions.” 

Their interest is not hard to explain in an age 
given to sermon-going as a form of amusement. De- 
spite rules against opposition of speakers to each 
other, it appears that the Orders were often violated 
or simply ignored, and factions tended to arise in the 
course of the sessions.** Even in the absence of overt 
contention, prophesyings frequently became show- 
places for one’s oratorical talents, and occasions of 
invidious Comparison among clergymen. At the very 
least, then, they had a certain entertainment value for 
the faithful, and one 16th century observer noted that 
“gentlemen and gentlewomen would come six or seven 
miles to a conference who would hardly travel one 
to a learned man’s sermon.’’® 

The evidence seems to indicate that, with the 
exception of Scotland, where ‘‘all ‘of pairts’ ’’ could 
participate, and the people would ‘‘hotly discuss’’ what 
had gone on afterward, lay people were present only 
as observers.** William Harrison claimed that ‘‘the 
laity never speak . . . (except some vain and busy 
head will now and then intrude. . .) .’’*” But there 
seem to have been enough exceptions, especially in 
Puritan areas, that, in later years, when Archbishop 
Grindal was trying to save the sessions [infra], one 


of the conditions he proposed was ‘‘Ante omnia, that 


no lay-person be admitted to speak publicly at the 
exercises.’’** 


The utility of the prophesyings was manifold. 
Overtly, they were intended as a “‘speciall remedie 
to redresse the fearful sinne of the great ignorance of 
the ministerie of this age.’’? They educated both by 
presenting extended biblical expositions and through 
their public nature, which was designed to stir up 
an emulation in the clergy to study the Scriptures,” 
— they were ‘‘for shame compelled to do something.’ 
On his way home from one in 1587, said Richard 
Rogers, ‘‘much heaviness | was in by _ consider- 
ringe my wantes in knowledge.’”* Such public, col- 
lective efforts served further to promote ‘‘a unity of 
belief based on instruction and assent rather than 
on ecclesiastical authority.’’ Finally, they gave the 
‘‘active capable element” of the Elizabethan and Ja- 
cobean clergy a sense of responsibility to the Church 
as a whole.*® To these ends no one could object. For 
this. reason, many Anglican officials who were not 
Puritans supported prophesyings as vital to the re- 
habilitation of the Elizabethan church. 


On the popular level, prophesyings served, as 
Thomas Cartwright said, ‘‘for the more plentifull nour- 
ishment of the faithfull at all times;’’** they ‘‘tended 
to popularity,’’ as Archbishop Parker claimed.* 


That was the problem. If prophesyings could 
promote unity of Anglican belief, they could as easily, 
indeed more easily, promote unity of Puritan belief 
and nourish ‘“‘the faithfull’’ with it. This was especially 
so when, as at Northampton, subscription to a specific 
confession of faith was required of all speakers.** 
Michael Walzer thus sees the exercises as a kind of 


underground organization keeping the party spirit 
alive.*° In this respect, they were like Puritan pep 
rallies. Prophesyings were ‘‘no better than seminaries 
of Puritanism,’’ Parker told Elizabeth, contending that 
‘‘the more averse the people were to popery, the more 
they were in danger of nonconformity; that these 
exercises tended to popularity, and made the people 
so inquisitive that they would not submit to the orders 
of their superiors, as they ought. It was said farther, 
that some of the ministers disused the habits, and 
discoursed on church discipline [two favorite Puritan 
topics]; and that others were too forward to show their 
abilities, to the discouragement of honest men of 
lower capacities; and that all this was notorious in 
the diocess of Norwich,’’*” a Puritan stronghold.** When 
the queen heard this, ‘‘she quickly suppressed them.’”*” 

Norwich was the first target. Elizabeth had the 
archbishop write to the bishop of the diocese inform- 
ing him of her decision.” However, prophesying was 
then (1574-76) at its height,” and she failed to an- 
ticipate popular reaction. In a bold action, the privy 
council on May 6, 1574, wrote to the Bishop of Nor- 
wich countermanding Parker’s order. After Parker’s 
death, the new Archbishop of Canterbury, Edmund 
Grindal, himself a former exile, tried to save the 
prophesyings by proposing a series of restrictions de- 
signed to eliminate their Puritan aspects.°* Elizabeth 
prevailed, however, and they were extinguished as 
official Anglican exercises, one by one. An _ unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to revive them by petition 
to the heavily Puritan Parliament of 1584-85." 


THE PURITAN CLASSICAL MOVEMENT 
Puritans, being what they were, would not give 
up so useful an institution quietly. In fact, they re- 


tained it quietly. The composition of their Directory” 


in 1574 marks the point at which the prophesyings 
went underground” and became wholly a Puritan ac- 
tivity. They functioned here as the equivalent of the 
earlier, abortive presbyteries.”’ The Directory organized 


each Puritan church on a covert basis, with a con- 
sistory of two ministers and two elders. A conference, 
or classis, met every six weeks, and was composed 
of the consistories of about twelve churches. Above 
this was the provincial synod, meeting twice a year, 
and consisting of two ministers and two elders from 
each of twenty-four classes. Finally, there was the 
national synod, with three ministers and three elders 
from each province.” Prophesying was a part of the 
activity at every level, but especially in the classes. 

This movement, too, was eventually suppressed, 
but not before the exercises had become entrenched 
as a vital part of the Puritan movement. Puritans dur- 
ing the classical movement and after it began to hold 
prophesyings under a variety of guises. By 1580, 
for instance, they were declaring ‘‘fast days,”’ at which 
they met for prayer, sermons, and “‘humbly waiting 
on grace.’’** In essence, they were prophesying. 


THE HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE, 1604 

One final attempt to revive official prophesyings 
was made as part of the Puritan program presented to 
James | at the Hampton Court Conference of 1604. 
But the Puritans found themselves fighting opposi- 
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tion not only to the exercises but to all preaching. 


Archbishop John Whitgift told the new monarch that 
‘pulpit harangues are very dangerous’ and _ that 
clergy should be directed to read homilies to their 
congregations, “‘instead of sermons, in which many 
vented their spleen against their superiors.’”° As a 
result, Canons LXXII and LXXIIl of the Hampton Court 
Convocation expressly forbade the declaration of fasts 
or the holding of prophesyings without the bishop’s 
consent and direction.” 


THEOLOGICAL ATTITUDES AND SOCIAL FEARS 

As prophesying went ‘‘underground,’’ out of 
official control, it spread in some form or other to 
all the Puritan sects. The task of defining it and put- 
ting it into practice was a difficult one and involved 
a tension between theological and social views. Thus, 
in many cases, ‘‘democratic’’ sounding doctrines of 
prophesying were hedged with severe ‘‘biblical’’ qual- 
fications regarding who may prophesy. This was 
certainly the case with John Robinson, as we shall 
see below. 

Most Puritans would agree that prophesying was 
of two kinds, extraordinary and ordinary. Extraordinary 
prophesying was that practised by men like Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, and involved foretelling the future and so 
forth. It required a direct call from God at each oc- 
casion of its exercise—in fact, the words were ac- 
tually God’s own, enunciated through the prophet’s 
mouth. This type of prophecy, most commentators 
said, had disappeared in the early years of the Christ- 
ian church. God could concievably raise up new extra- 
ordinary prophets, of course, but it was unlikely that 
he would. Extraordinary prophesying could be _ per- 
formed by anyone or anything—even Balaam’s ass, 
or a woman. 

Ordinary prophesying, on the other hand, was 
merely the ability to ‘‘open” the Scriptures, i.e., to 
explain their contents to others. It was preaching 


of any kind and involved no supernatural abilities. 
Puritans saw it as a spiritual gift, by which they meant 
what we would call a talent. Few except extremists 
maintained that one’s every word was directly inspired 
or even that the prophet was subject to any special 
‘‘moving”’ of the spirit in the Quaker sense. Rather, the 
believer, or at least some believers, received with their 
grace the general ability to ‘‘prophesy.’’ Doctrinal 
error was possible for these talented speakers, just 
as a talented singer could concievably, and probably 
would occasionally, hit a sour note. 


Who had this talent was a subject of dispute. 


Most Puritans were happy to confine it to the clergy, 
or prospective clergy. They considered the trial ser- 
mons given by would-be ministers to be the only valid 
‘‘prophesyings.”’ After all, if Whitgift felt that ‘‘pulpit 
harangues’’ were dangerous, what would he have said 
about giving laymen the opportunity to address each 


other on religious matters? Whatever he would have 
said, many conservative Puritans would have agreed 
with him. In this hierarachial society, the channels 
of public communication were supposed to be reserved 
for passing orders down. 


Others, those who might agree with the North- 
ampton confession of faith (the one required of pro- 
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phesying speakers) that the Bible ‘‘ought to be read 
and known by all people,’ were inclined at least 
in theory to feel that prophesying was a gift of all 
believers. William Ames called it a fruit of adoption: 
‘‘believers, partaking of the dignity of Christ, become 
in their way prophets, priests and kings [the tra- 
ditional offices of Christ] through him; Rev. 1:6.’ 
Edward Dering agreed. ‘‘God hath giuen vs his spirit, 
by which wee should know the things that are of 
God... . And this spirit maketh vs see the Scriptures 
. more cleere . . . than we see the Sunne light with 
our eyes.’’ He even went so far as to suggest that 
anyone who could not do so might have to ask himself 
some hard questions. ‘‘Who so ever he be, to whom 
the Scripture is hard, let him accuse his owne dulnesse 
Even these men didn’t want things to get out 
of hand, though. Henry Barrow, the separatist, was 
offended by ‘‘some Pinsellers and Pedlers that then 
were put to preach in their Thursedayes Prophecies.’’®° 
Generally, one can say that the more “left-wing” the 
group, the more it was inclined to recognize (a) a 
wider distribution of the ‘‘gift’’ and (b) the right of 
more people to use it. 


THE SEPARATISTS 


Prophesying, as Horton Davies has pointed out, 
was “‘central’’ to the separatists’ experience.*® Each 
group practised it in some form. It helped to ed- 
ucate the members and to draw them into a living, 
cohesive, actively believing body. Separatists tended 
to be in the middle of the spectrum of thought on 
prophesying —— everyone could, but not everyone 
should. Robert Browne, after whom separatists were 
often called ‘‘Brownists,’’ felt that every Christian 
was a prophet. ‘‘How are all Christians made prophetes 
vnder Christ?’’ his catechism asks. The answer is that 

They teach the lawes of Christ, and talke and 
reason for the maintenaunce of them. 

They exhorte, moue, and stirre vp to the keep- 
ing of his lawes. They appoint, counsel, and tell 
one another of their dueties.* 

But on a less theological level, presuming that all 
believers might not be up to this, Browne saw pro- 
phesying as “an opportunity to question the pre- 
acher.’’® 

A typical form of separatist prophesying is de- 
scribed by Francis Johnson, a separatist minister, in 
his An inquirie and answer of T. White (1606). In his 


church, at Thursday prophecy, 


some of the brethren such as for gifts are best 
able (though not in office of ministry) deliver 
from some portion of Scripture, doctrine, exhor- 
tation, comfort; sometimes two at a time, some 
times more. Then also, if there be occasion, 
upon the Scripture treated of, are questions pro- 
pounded and answers made accordingly; the whole 
action moderated by some of the officers and 
overseers of the Church.” 


This, it is apparent, is but a slightly less formal version ° 


of the prophesyings in the Church of England in the 
1560’s and 1570’s. As | read it, several speakers 
in succession addressed the text. ‘‘Two at a time’ 
probably refers to each weekly session, rather than 
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to simultaneous or alternating addresses. Then, it would 
appear, questions could be directed to the speaker, 
probably by the audience, if Browne’s reference to 
asking questions of the preacher, and John Robin- 
son’s prohibition of women’s asking questions in 
church offer any clues. 
But things could get out of hand. This was the 
cause of Henoch Clapham’s complaint about 
our Syncerians who haue made it a very smail 
matter, to preach vpon the Scriptures: holding 
euery howers talke, A Sermon.... 
Maister Barrowe himselfe, euen to my selfe 


(telling him that Maister Penry did vse _ that 


fashion of Preaching,) did exceedingly dislike it; 
saying of that, and of some Pin-sellers and Pedlers 
that then were put to preach in their Thursedayes 
Prophecie, that it would bring the Scripture into 
mightie contempt.” 

Prophesying among the separatists in the late 
16th century and early 17th century, then, seems to 
have been largely a continuation of the earlier, sanc- 
tioned prophesyings, with some lay participation, serv- 
ing to give variety to the churchgoers’ fare, perhaps, 
and to allow the more intelligent or better-educated 
laity a chance to sharpen their exegetical skills. 


HOLLAND 


Before turning to John Robinson and the ‘“‘Pil- 
grims,”’ we should mention two accounts of prophesy- 
ing among left-wing Dutch sects in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, sects with whom the Scrooby people might 
have been familiar. 

An Amsterdam Anabaptist congregation reported 
its procedure as follows. 

The order of the worshippe .. . is 1. we begynne 
with a prayer, after reade some one or tow chap- 
ters of the bible gyve the sence thereof, and confer 
upon the same, that done we lay aside or bookes, 
and after a solemne prayer made by the 1. 
Speaker, he propoundeth some text out of the 
Scripture, and prophecieth owt of the same, by 
the space of one hower, or thre Quarters of 
an hower. After him standeth up a 2. speaker 
and prophecieth owt of the said text the like time 
and space, some tyme more some tyme less. 
After him the 3. the 4. the 5. &c. as the tyme 
will geve leave... .™ 

Another group, the Rynsburgers, which counted 
an Englishman, John Batten of Leyden, as ‘‘one of 
the chief,’ also prophesied. 

They observed the following method in their 

Assembly: First, somebody among them read sev- 


eral chapters out of the New Testament; then the 
Reader or any other person pray’d; and after the 
Prayer, it was asked, according to the Text in 
1 Cor. xiv. 26. Whether any man in the scene 


might bring it forth, Sometimes they made use 
of the very words of the aforesaid Text of the 
Apostle. Upon which one or another of the com- 
pany arose, and read a Text or Sentence out of 


the Bible, which he had thoroughly meditated 
on before hand, and made a kind of Sermon, or 
Discourse upon it, which lasted sometimes an 
hour, or longer. This being ended, it was asked 
again, whether any body else had any thing to 
offer for the edification of the Assembly? ... 
[more speak] Nay, Paschier says, that he him- 


self had seen four of them preaching, or, as they 
Stiled it, prophesying one after another, and that 


it lasted from the evening till it was full day, the 
next morning . He further says, that the 
Speakers were commonly the same _ persons, 
though they invited, and gave every man free 
leave to prophesy.” 


JOHN ROBINSON 

John Robinson, pastor of the Scrooby congrega- 
tion while it was in Holland, was a firm believer in 
prophesying by lay speakers, promoting it in A 
Justification of Separation from the Church of England 


A Just and Necessary Apology . . . (1625), 
and the Appendix, published in 1642, to William Per- 
kins, Foundations of Christian Religion Gathered Into 


Six Principles as well as in a full-length tract on the 
subject—The People’s Plea for the Exercise of 
Prophecy, Mr. Yates His Monopolie 
(1618)."* Robinson’s theoretical position remained the 
same throughout all these writings. He merely reiter- 
ated and amplified it in his various defenses. First, 
he said, prophesying is authorized ‘‘by the example of 
the Jewish church.’’*’ He cites several New Testament 
passages’® to show that it was practised among the 
Hebrews and to show that Christ and his disciples 
had liberty to do it.’” They did not have to prophesy, 


but they were free to do so. Second, he cites the 
example of Paul. The reprimand which the apostle 
delivers to the church at Corinth, says Robinson, proves 
the existence of prophesying in the early church.” 
The Corinthians ‘‘did abound with spiritual gifts, above 
all other churches, both ordinary [e.g., prophesying] 
and extraordinary [e.g., tongues]: which. . . they did 
abuse too much unto faction and ambition.”” No 
doubt, he feels, these practices were carried over from 
Jewish custom, and he quotes Beza and Peter Martyr 
in support of this contention.” 

Finally, he maintains that while the arguments 
above show that prophesying is permissible, several 
considerations make it necessary—there are some 


ends “attainable only by this means.’’ Prophesying 
is a gift which should be exercised ‘‘That ‘God may 
be glorified whilst every one doth administer to an- 
other the gift which he hath received .. .’ ”’ [I Pet. 
4:10, 11] It should be exercised also ‘‘That ‘the Spirit 
be not extinguished’ [| Thess. 5:19, 20] .. . that is, 
the gift of prophesy, or teaching, in which . . . some 
in the church, though no ministers, may excel the very 
pastors themselves.’’** Furthermore, prophesying is the 
only means by which those who are prospective clergy 
‘“‘may both become and appear ‘apt to teach.’ ” 
[Il Tim. 1:3]*? The gift is also vital for the preservation 
of doctrine free from error — doctrine being ‘‘far more 
easily corrupted when some one or two alone in the 
church speak all... .’’* Prophesying serves the im- 
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portant function of ‘‘the edification of the church, 
and conversion of them that believe not.’’ Here 
Robinson introduces a notion akin to some of Roger 
Williams’, who believed that churches and sermons 
were for believers and that unbelievers should be 
converted by specially called apostles.** Robinson, too, 
held that sermons should be aimed at the regenerate; 
pastors are supposed to feed Christ’s sheep, not ‘“‘to 
turn goats or wolves into sheep.’’” 


Finally, Robinson believes that prophesying must 
be allowed for the laity, ‘‘Lest by excluding the com- 
monalty and multitude from church affairs, the people 
of God be divided, and charity lessened, and famili- 
arity and good-will be extinguished between the order 
of ministers and people.’’*° Ministers should pray ‘that 
the Lord would so bless the ordinary endeavors of 
his people now by his Spirit, as that they all might 
be prophets . . . The minister who desireth not this, 
envieth for his own, and the clergy’s sake .. .’’*’ He 
should wish that all might be, but, John Robinson 
thought, not all would be. While throwing prophesying 
open to all men, in theory, he proceeded to hedge, 
to limit it very seriously according to social conven- 
tions. He reacted indignantly to John Yates’ barb 
“If all may prophecy, who shall learn?” ‘“‘It were 
absurd indeed if | thought that every person in the 
church were to prophesy,’’ he retorts.** To prophesy, 
one must first have the gift, which meant for Rob- 
inson as for many of his contemporaries, a talent 
[supra]. This gift, “‘being found in persons before, 
makes them capable .. . ; so many with us or else- 
where, as have the ordinary gift or ability to prophesy, 
are prophets, though out of office.”’ It is their duty to 
exercise the gift, ‘‘according to their proportion’’®’; 
they ‘‘may and ought to stir up the same, and to use 
it in the church... .7’" 


The concept of prophecy as talent, rather than as 
immediate inspiration, allows controls to be kept on 
its practice. In the first place, doctrinal divergence can 
be corrected—since God is not speaking directly 
through the prophet, he can err, whereas an extra- 
ordinary, immediately-inspired prophet could not.’ Sec- 
ond, it allows for the fact that not everyone can do 
it—we all have different talents. It ‘‘comes within 
the compass but of a few... ; happily two or three in 
each or our churches, considering their weak and de- 
pressed state.’’*? One would naturally expect such a 
talent to fall for the most part to those of greater 
education and ‘‘parts.’’ For instance, Robinson says 
that princes and kings ‘‘had not only power, but 
charge to do so.’’*® For the same reason, no doubt, 
John Winthrop was asked to prophesy when he visited 
the Plymouth church in 1632. Finally, if prophesying 
is a talent, rather than immediate inspiration, it pre- 
sumably could be recognized beforehand. Thus, while 
Robinson says that, after the sermon, ‘‘the rulers in 
the church do publicly exhort and require that such 
of their own or other church as have a gift to speak 

. should use the same,’ he also cites, in con- 
nection with the practice in his Leyden church, the 
declaration by the Embden Synod that ‘‘they [must] 
first be allowed by the judgment of the ministers and 
others.’’*® 


There was one other requirement—the prophet 
must be a man. One of Robinson’s main arguments 


for laymen’s being allowed to prophesy, in fact, is 
that they are implicitly admitted to it by women’s 
being barred.’’ In prohibiting women, he [Paul] permits 
men.’’’’ As Robinson reads Paul, there is no doubt of 
this. Women are enjoined to ‘‘all peace and deep 
silence . .., yea, to such, and so absolute, as that 
they may not so much as ask a question for learning 
anything themselves [| Cor. 14] ver. 35* much less 
teach others anything.’’” It is a ‘‘shame” and a ‘‘dis- 
order’’ for women to speak in church.”® The only excep- 
tion is for ‘“women immediately, extraordinarily and mir- 
aculously inspired,’’ who ‘‘might speak without re- 
straint.’“*°? The catch here, as Robinson reveals at sev- 
eral points in The People’s Plea, is that he believes 


with many of his colleagues that extraordinary prophecy 
died out in the early years of the Christian church! 


This prohibition of women is the most blatantly 
social of the restrictions. There is nothing in Robin- 
son’s theology which would deny prophesying by 
women. While he says nothing on the subject, pre- 
sumably a woman could have the gift of prophecy, 
if she were regenerate, but the point is that the rules, 
as Robinson reads them, say that she is not to use 
it. This is a contradiction explicable only in social, 
not theological, terms. 


PROPHESYING IN NEW ENGLAND 


There is no doubt that prophesying played an 
important part in the religious life of the Plymouth 
colony from the beginning. ‘‘Besides also,’’ wrote Wil- 
liam Hubbard in 1680, ‘‘several of his [Brewster’s] 
people were weil gifted, and did spend part of the 
Lord’s day in their wonted prophesying, to which they 
had been accustomed by Mr. Robinson. Those gifts, 
while they lasted, made the burden of the other defect 
[no pastor] more easily borne... .’"" 

No description of its early practice is extant, 
merely a few hints. Alexander Young, in his Chronicles 


of the Pilgrim Fathers,’*? quotes an unidentified source 


which says that ‘‘the ruling elder, when he wanted 
asistance,’’ would ask some of ‘‘the gifted brethren 
to pray and give a word of exhortation.’’ In 1632, 
Winthrop writes, 


the governour and his company went on foot to 
Plimouth . . . . On the Lord’s day there was a 
Sacrament, which they did partake in; and, in the 
afternoon, Mr. Roger Williams (according to their 
custom) propounded a question,: to which the 
pastor, Mr. [Ralph] Smith, spake briefly; then Mr. 
Williams prophesied; and after the governour of 
Plimouth spake to the question; after him the 
elder; then some two or three more of the con- 
gregation. Then the elder desired the governour 
of Massachusetts and Mr. Wilson [pastor of the 
Boston church] to speak to it, which they did.*” 
Prophesying was one of the few practices in 
which the Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay churches 
differed. And the reason was, once again, social. Brad- 
ford wrote a Dialogue in 1648, in which the ‘‘ancient 
men” of Plymouth explain to the ‘‘young men” the 


*” And if thei wil learne anie thing, let them aske their 
housbands at home: for it is a shame for women to 
speake in ye Church.” 
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practices of the early Plymouth church, in relation 
to those of Holland and of Mass Bay. In it, the ancient 
men content on behalf of the Plymouth church that 
phophesying, despite differences of opinion among em- 
inent divines (particularly John Cotton and John Rob- 
inson), was ‘‘good and lawful.’’ They explain that ‘‘any 
in Israel might expound the law,’ but ‘‘the expounder 
must be an eminent man, and must have leave from the 
master of the synagogue ... .’"*"' In accordance with 
this, it is said that most of the prophesying at Ply- 
mouth was done by Edward Winslow, William Brad- 
ford, Bradford’s son-in-law Thomas Southworth, and 
Nathaniel Morton, ‘‘men of superior talents and parts, 
and of good school-learning.’”” 
This was not enough for the Massachusetts churches. 
[Yet] was not that custom of prophesying of 
private brethren observed afterwards in any of 
the churches of New England besides themselves, 
the ministers of the respective churches there 
being not so well satisfied in the way thereof, as 
was Mr. Robinson. The elders likewise . . . that 
were not absolutely against the thing, were yet 
afraid .. . [that] the wantonness of the present 
age, would not well bear such a liberty... °*” 
John Cotton believed that prophesying by lay 
brethren was legitimate when performed occasionally 
by a gifted man whose doctrine had been thoroughly 
examined by the teaching elders.**’ Specifically, he 
was in favor of allowing it in cases of necessity, i.e., 
where the pastor was to be absent,** and for testing 
prospective ministers.*” 
Thomas Lechford, in Plain Dealing (1642), had 


expressed the same_ sentiments. Like other Bay 
men, he denied vigorously that the conversion nar- 
ratives required of candidates for church membership 
were in any sense prophesyings. 
Notwithstanding, it is generally held in the Bay, 
by some of the most grave and learned men 
amongst them, that none should undertake to 
prophesie in publique, unlesse he intend the worke 
of the Ministery, and so in some places, as in 
schooles [‘‘universities, Cathedrals, and Collegiat 
churches’’ — marginal note], and not abroad, 
without they have both imposition of hands, and 
mission, or permission, because prophecie proper- 
ly hath its denomination from understanding pro- 
pheticall Scriptures [Il Cor. 13:2. — marginal 


note*], which to know discreetly to handle, re- 
quireth good learning, skill in tongues, great fi- 
delity, and good conscience.*’® 
At the Cambridge Synod of 1647, Ezekiel Rogers 
of Rowley attacked ‘‘the practice of private members 
making speeches in the church assemblies to the dis- 
turbance and hindrance of the ordinances ... .’*™ It 
is not clear what the point of this was. Perhaps he 
meant the occasional, unauthorized intrusions of per- 
sons like Sarah Keayne, who was expelled from the 
First Church in Boston in 1646 for “irregular pro- 
phesying in mixt assemblies,’ or John Farnam, whom 
the Second Church of Boston excommunicated in 1665 


*“And thogh | had the gift of prophecie, and 


knewe all secretes and all knowledge, yea, if | had 
all faith . . . and had not loue, | were nothing.” |. Cor. 
13:2 


for demanding that it ‘‘create the ordinance of pro- 
phecy.’”’? He may also have been referring to the 
church at Salem, where ‘‘sometimes’’ ‘‘a brother ex- 
erciseth in his own congregation.’’”** Or he may also 
have been speaking about Plymouth. At any rate, pro- 
phesying seems to have been a practice which, as a 
regular observance, was peculiar to Plymouth Colony 
and perhaps, if Hubbard is correct, to the Plymouth 
(First) Church alone. 


CONCLUSIONS ABOUT PROPHESYING 
AT PLYMOUTH 

| feel that one can make the following statements 
about prophesying in the Plymouth Church with rea- 
sonable certainty: 

1. It was a regular practice, taking place on 
Sunday afternoons, as part of the regular worship 
service, rather than on Thursdays, as was the custom 
in most European separatist churches. In this respect, 
they seem to have been following the practice of the 
Leyden congregation from which they had come. 

2. It was in no sense “‘inspirational,”’ like a 
Quaker service. Rather, it was actually closer to the 
formal prophesying of the 16th century Church of 
England. Probably the regular prophets knew, or ex- 
pected, that they would be called upon each week. 

3. It probably consisted of something like an 
informal sermon, with emphasis upon the ‘‘uses” of 
the text but with discussion of doctrine as well. | am 
not sure how specific the discussion of the uses was, 
however. 

4. Speeches no doubt varied in length according 
to the speaker’s qualifications. John Wilson, the Boston 
pastor, might have spoken at considerable length dur- 
ing his 1632 visit, while a layman might perhaps have 
spoken only ten to fifteen minutes. It is unlikely that 
any one speaker approached a regular sermon in the 
length of his address. If we assume that most prophets 
did in fact speak about fifteen minutes, and if we 
accept Robinson’s statement that only two or three 
men (plus the pastor) would prophesy tn each church, 
one hour to one hour and a half would seem to be 
a reasonable estimate for the length of the average 
prophesying. 

5. There may have been an opportunity to ask 
some questions at the end. 

6. It was restricted, at least in practice, to a 
few of the more prominent members [and ‘‘friends’”’, 
e.g., Winthrop] of the church. 

7. No woman would ever speak. 

8. Prophesying probably continued in the Ply- 
mouth Church past mid-century (Bradford’s Dialogue 


sounds as if it were still practised), but by 1680 it 
seems to have disappeared, from the tone of Hubbard’s 
comment. 

A typical prophesying in the 1620’s might have 
consisted of the reading of a passage by Brewster, 
followed by a brief commentary by him, intended to 
set the tone and indicate the direction of subsequent 
comments. Then certain other members, perhaps in 
order of social standing, would make their own re- 
marks. Presumably, they would adhere to the 16th 
century practice of refraining from repeating or con- 
tradicting each other’s remarks. Following this, others 
of the men in the congregation might ask a few ques- 
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tions regarding what was said. At the end, Winthrop 
tells us, Deacon Fuller took the collection. 

Finally, | should like to emphasize once more 
that whatever the doctrinal views of any of the churches, 
including that at Plymouth, regarding the nature of 
prophesying, they all felt that it was an _ institution 
fraught with social danger and sought to protect the 
social order in its practice. While God could accom- 
plish his purposes any way he chose, they assumed, 
he would ordinarily work within the established struc- 
ture of society and would observe its conventions. A 
stable, hierarchical society required a unity of values 
and ideas derived from direction flowing down from 
its upper levels through regular channels. It was 
necessary that the ruling elements in society control 
the principal media for the dissemination of ideas. 
This was the reason for the licensing of preachers 
by 16th and 17th century English government: public 
speech in church was at this time the medium which 
reached the most Englishmen most often. Puritans 
never allowed the prophesyings to become occasions 

where alternately, as moved by the spirit, they 
displayed their pious zeal in prayers and exhor- 
tations, and raised their own enthusiasms, as well 
as that of their audience, to the highest pitch, from 
that social contagion which has so mighty an 
influence on holy fervours,’™ 
but they admitted that there was a real danger that 
the sessions might do so. The threat of a fragmen- 
tation of the unity of society through the influx of 
ideas and values from outside established channels or 
through individuals whose guidance came not from 
society but directly from God was ever present. Later 
residents of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay saw the 
threat embodied in the Quakers with their inner 
light and suppressed them for as long as possible. 
At Plymouth, as elsewhere, the church recognized the 
potential for these tendencies to develop in lay pro- 
phesying. However, the Plymouth Church felt that one 
could eliminate the hazards without abandoning pro- 
phesying if sufficient qualifications were added to the 
doctrine. Consequently, | would describe prophesying 
at Plymouth in the 1620’s as Alexander Young did, 
when he depicted it as assistance rendered to Elder 
Brewster during a long service, by ‘‘some of the gifted 
brethren.’”** 
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[Along with the archdeacon’s two yearly visi- 
tations or synods !s held | an exercise lately begun, 
which for the most part is called a prophesy or 
conference and erected only for the examination 
or trial of the diligence of the clergy in their study 
of Holy Scriptures. Howbeit such is the thirsty 
desire of the people in these days to hear the 
Word of God that they also have, as it were, with 
zealous violence intruded themselves among them 
(but as hearers only) to come by more knowledge 
through their presence at the same. Herein also 
(for the most part) two of the younger sort of 
ministers do expound, each after the other, some 
piece of the Scriptures ordinarily appointed to 
them in their courses (wherein they orderly go 
through with some one of the Evangelists or of the 
Epistles, as it pleaseth the whole assembly to 
choose at the first in every one of these confer- 
ences); and when they have spent an hour or 
more between them, then cometh one of the better- 
learned sort, who, being a [university] graduate 
for the most part or known to be a preacher suf- 
ficiently authorized and of a sound judgment, 
Supplieth the room of a moderator, making first 
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a brief rehearsal of their discourses and then ad- 
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FAUNAL REMAINS IN ASSOCIATION WITH EARLY 
MASSACHUSETTS COLONISTS 
by Stanley J. Olsen and John Penman 


The hardships that were endured by the Pilgrims 
of the Massachusetts Colony during the early 17th 
century were well known. What ts virtually unknown 
is what their diet consisted of and, in particular, those 
wild foods that were used to supplement that which 
was raised or grown. ; 

During a part of 1971, Dr. James Deetz of Pli- 
moth Plantation and Brown University, conducted an 
excavation of the Edward Winslow house (1635-1650) 
in Marshfield, Massachusetts. The recovered faunal 
remains from the homesite of one of the Mayflower 


passengers forms the basis for this brief report. 
Most writers, referring to the Pilgrims of the 
Plymouth area, cannot resist commenting on the use 
of the turkey by these early colonists*, particularly 
since this symbol of Thanksgiving had its beginning 
there. Although the turkey (Meleagris gallopavo) is 


native to New England, as well as being re-introduced 
from Europe, it has heretofore been absent from Pil- 
grim sites in the Plymouth area. 

The animal bones from the Winslow site were de- 
termined by the archaeologists as representing refuse 
from the occupants of the dwelling but were not found 
as concentrated garbage — rather they were recovered 
as separate finds throughout the excavation. 

The birds constitute the most interesting as- 
sortment of bones from among the vertebrates. All 
of the birds found represent forms usually chosen as 
food (turkeys, ducks, geese and chickens). Both wild 
and domestic species were present. One turkey was 
identified from wing and limb bones. It was not pos- 


*Wylie, F. £E., “‘Pilgrims Elude a Pilgrim Hunter,” 
SMITHSONIAN, II, 2 (Washington, D.C., 1971) pp. 
34-39. 


sible to state with certainty whether this was a wild 
or domestic bird based on such scanty evidence. The 
presence of the Canada goose was established by the 
finding of a scapula and radius. The ducks are a bit 
perplexing because the bones of the wild mallard, 
Anas platyrhynchos, cannot be readily separated from 
its domestic counterpart, which is the common farm- 
yard duck. The scoter, while plentiful isn’t generally 
present in Colonial sites. It was identified from a cora- 
coid and a fragmentary humerus. The domestic chicken 
has long been a staple food item and is commonly 
found in early Colonial sites in this country. Several 
individuals were present at the Winslow House site. 
The determinations were based on wing elements and 
neck vertebrae. 

The mammals, as the birds, were represented 
about equally between wild and domestic animals. 
One, the otter, was certainly not taken as a food an- 
imal (related to the skunk, badger and weasel). This 
Species, Lutra canadensis, was present only as a man- 


dibular fragment. Its presence may be explained as 
a trapped animal for its pelt or perhaps killed as 
a predator of the penned fowl. This, of course, is 
pure speculation as the fragment does not give any 
clues as to this suggested conclusion. The woodchuck 
fragments consist of a partial ilium and humerus. 
This animal may have been taken for food or killed 
as a garden pest. Bones of two likely food sources, 
the white-tailed deer and cottontail rabbit, were the 
most numerous of the fragments. All areas of the 
skeleton of both species were represented by fragments 
but no more than two or three individuals of each 
were determined. Limb and rib fragments of one or 
two individuals of the domestic cow and pig complete 
the mammalian fauna from Winslow House. 


The fish, blue runner and pike, were identified | 


from opercular bones and vertebrae. One or two in- 
dividuals were present and no particular significance 
is given to these animals. 

The total number of pounds of usable meat or 
the number of individuals present is too small to 
warrent recording this data, if only these facts were to 
be considered. However, since this is one of the earliest 
Colonial sites in New England it is worth recording 
the presence of some of the animals chosen by the 
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Pilgrims, particularly the domesticates as early as 
1630. 


TAXONOMIC FAUNAL LIST 
Class: Osteichthyes, Bony fishes 
Order Perciformes 
Family Carangidae 
Caranx cf. crysos, Biue runner 
Order Clupeiformes 
Family Esocidae 
Esox cf. lucius, 
Class: Aves, Birds 
Order Anseriformes 
Family Anatidae 
Branta canadensis, Canada goose 
Anas Platyrhynchos, Mallard 
Melanitta deglandi, White-winged scoter 
Order Galliformes 
Family Meleagrididae 
Meleagris gallopavo, Turkey 
Family Phasianidae 
Gallus gallus, Domestic chicken 
Class: Mammalia, Mammals 
Order Lagomorpha 
Family Leporidae 
Sylvilagus floridanus, Cottontail rabbit 
Order Rodentia 
Family Sciuridae 
Marmota monax, Woodchuck 
Order Carnivora 
Family Mustelidae 
Lutra canadensis, Otter 
Order Artiodactyla 
Family Tayassuidae 
Sus scrofa, Domestic pig 
Family Cervidae 
Odocoileus virginianus, White-tailed deer 
Family Bovidae 
Bos taurus, Domestic cow 


Northern pike 
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